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“Tam but a gatherer and disposer of other men’s 
stuff.” WorTon. 


POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS. 








[ Continuation of Selections from ** Bracebridge Hall.’’| 





These stories, however, as I before ob- 
served, are fast fading away, and in another 
generation or two will probably be com- 
pletely forgotten. There is something, 
however, about these rural superstitions that 
is extremely pleasing to the imagination. 
I allude to those concerning the good- 
humoured race of houschold demons, and, 
indeed, to the whole fairy mythology. The 
English have given an inexpressible charm 
to these superstitions, by the manner in 
which they have associated them with what- 
ever is most home-felt and delightful in 
rustie life, or refreshing and beautiful in 
nature. I do not know a more fascinating 
race of beings than these little fabled people 
that haunted the southern sides of hills and 
mountains; lurked in flowers and about 
fountain heads; glided through key-holes 
into ancient halls; watched over farm- 
houses and dairies ; danced on the green by 
summer moonlight, and on the kitchen 
hearth in winter. They seem to me to ac- 
cord with the nature of English housekeep- 
ing and English scenery. I always have 
them in mind when I see a fine old English 
mansion, with its wide hall and spacious 
kitchen; or a venerable farm-house, in 
which there is so much fireside comfort and 
good housewifery. There was something 
of national character in their love of order 
and cleanliness; in the vigilance with which 
they watched over the economy of thie 
kitchen and the functions of the servants ; 


in shoe, the tidy housemaid; but venting 
their direful wrath, in midnight bobs and 
pinches, upon the sluttish dairy-maid. I 
think I can trace the good effects of this 
ancient fairy-sway over household concerns, 
in the care that prevails to the present day 
among English housemaids to put their 
kitchens in order before they go to bed. 

I have said, too, that these fairy super- 
stitions seemed to me to accord with the 
nature of English scenery. They suit these 
small landscapes,which are divided by honey- 
suckled hedges into sheltered fields and 
meadows, where the grass is mingled with 
daisies, buttercups and hare-bells. When 
I first found myself among English scenery 
I was continually reminded of the sweet 
pastoral images which distinguish their fairy 
mythology; and when, for the first time, a 
circle in the grass was pointed out to me, as 
one of the rings where they were formerly 
supposed to hold their moonlight revels, 
it seemed for a moment as if fairy land were 
no longer a fable. 

Indeed, it seems to me that the older 
British poets, with that true feeling for na- 
ture which distinguishes them, have closely 
adhered to the simple and familiar imagery 
which they found in these popular super- 
stitions ; and have thus given to their fairy 
mythology those continual allusions to the 
farm-house and the dairy, the green meadow 
and the fountain head, that fill our minds 
with the delightful associations of rural life. 
It is curious to observe how the most beau- 
tiful fictions have their origin among the 
rude andignorant. There is an indescri- 
bable charm about the illusions with which 
chimerical ignorance once clothed every 
subject. These twilight views of nature 


are often more captivating than any which 


philosophy. The most accomplished and 
poetical minds, therefore, have been fain to 
search back into these accidental concep- 
tions of what are termed barbarous ages, 
and to draw from thence their finest imagery 
and machinery. If we look through our 
most admired poets, we shall find that their 
minds have been impregnated by these po- 
pular fancies; and that those have suc- 
ceeded best who have adhered closest to 
the simplicity of their rustic originals. 
Such is the case with Shakspeare, in his 
Midsummer’s Night’s Dream, which so mi- 
nutely describes the employments and 
amusements of fairies, and embodies all the 
notions concerning fhem, which were cur- 
rent among the vulgar. 

It is thus that poetry, in England, has 
echoed back every rustic note, softened 
into perfect melody: it is thus that it has 
spread its charms over every-day life; dis- 
placing nothing ; taking things as it found 
them ; but tinting them up with its own 
magical hues; until every green hill and 
fountain head, every fresh meadow, nay, 
every humble flower is full of song and story. 


Che Craveller. 


[NOW FIRST PUBLISHED.) 

















MEMORANDA, 
DESCRIPTIVE, LITERARY, AND COMMERCIAL, 
MADE ON A 


TOUR THROUGH SOME PARTS OF EUROPE, 





COMPRISING 
Denmark, Prussia, Poland, Saxony, Brunswick, the 
Hamburg and Bremen Territories, Holstein, 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin, Pomerania, with the island 
of Riigen, East Friesland, Holland, Brabant, the 
Rhine country, and France, 
IN THE YEARS 1816, 1817, 1818. 
—— 
(Continued from our last.) 
— a 
DENMARK—[Continued.] 
I arrived at Copenhagen at seven in the evening, 
and took up my quarters at the “ Hotel du Nord,” 
in the new market; the officer at the gate, to save 
trouble, kindly accompanied me to the inn, anda 
certain token convinced him that I could have no. 








munificently rewarding, with silver sixpence 





are revealed by the rays of enlightened 


thing contraband in my trunk, 
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After refreshment, I repaired to the theatre, which 
will contain about 1500 persons. The interior is 
handsome and richly gilt, but very dark, baviug only 
one chandelier, and that considerably drawn up 
during the performance; the two royal boxes front 
the Proscenium, and are much ornamented; the 
buxes are chiefly reuted by families for the season ; 
and strangers usually frequent the paréerre, which 
is the front part of the pit, railed off, and provided 
with good seats. 

1 saw there the Princes Ferdinand and Christian, 
both cousins of his Majesty; the latter of whom 
had recently made himself so conspicuous in Nor- 
way. He had a bold air, and commanding appear- 
ance, aud his wife, a native of Holstein, was very 
handsome. 

The establishment is a royal one, all the perfor- 
mers being paid by Government, who have the power 
of confining such, as are not supposed to act equal 
to their abilities. 

The next morning I was witness to a singular 
exhibition : it was the examination, iu the large 
square, of the fire-engines aud pipes, which are an- 
der the control of a regiment, raised for that pur- 
pose, and bound to serve twenty-five years. It con- 
sists of the inhabitants of the city, which has been 
visited by many calamitous fires, and, which are 
consequently much dreaded. Attached to this curps 
are numerous depdts of water-carts, kept constantly 
filled, to be instantly at the place where such an 
accident happeus, whilst the regiment immediately 
muster tu protect the property which may be saved. 
I think the establistiment extremely useful, and well 
wortby of imitation. 

The city of Copenhagen, in Danish* Kidbeuhavn, 
is, with the exception of Berlin, the handsomest 
town in the north of Europe, which I have had the 
opportunity of seeing. The streets are in general 
very broad and regular, the houses large and built 
with ornamented, and frequently elegant fronts. 
The inhabitants are estimated at 95,500, but I think 
their number considerably overrated; the prevailing 
religiun is the Lutheran, but the royal family are 
of the reformed or Calvivistic persuasion. The city 
is surrounded on the land side by bigh mud walls 
and a very broad wet ditch, which, though consi 
dered very strong, bear no comparison to the forti- 
fications of Danzig. 

The inhabitants are polite, even toa fault ; the men 
always takiog off the hat on meeting an acquaint- 
ance, and a stranger accompanying them, when 
saluting, is expected to pay a similar compliment. 

I met the King, in a long walk, bounded on each 
side by an avenue of trees; his Majesty was attended 
by two aids-de-camp and three servants. He is a 
middie sized man, and though his hair, eyebrows 
and eyelashes are nearly white, has still a lively and 
active air. He was dressed ia a plain uviform, with 
two orders, blue pantaloons, and boots which reached 
above the knees; a large cocked hat, with a plume 
of white feathers, edged with blue. He very conde- 
scendingly returned every bow, which was made to 
him. His Majesty, I was informed, is a person of 
very industrious habits, rising generally at five, 
dining at two, and retiring at ten in the evening. 

Oae day in each week is appointed as a general 
levee, on which the meanest of his subjects, may 
approach theis sovereign, and present, in person, 
their petitions. 

I afterwards saw his Majesty, walking in the city 
with bis daughter, without a single attendant. 

Copenhagen is chiefly supplied with milk and 
vegetables from the island of Amack, which indeed 
may be said to form part of it, being separated 
only by a very narrow channel, over which a bridge 
is throwa, In that island, there are several parishes, 
the inhabitants of which, originally Frieslanders, 
are distinguished by a dress, both for male and 
female, peculiarly their owo, and which has been 
continued from generation to generation with reli- 
gious scrupulousness. The women wear large red 





petticoats, with coloured jackets and head-dresses 
of different coluur aud forms, agreeably to the place 
of residence. The meno have short jackets, with 
three rows of large plaited buttons iu front ; breeches 
of a bright blackstuff, the waistbaud bound together 
with two large silver buttons, and broad hats. These 
costumes, when collected together on a market-day, 
have a very ludicrous appearance. 

At the hotels are merely lodgings, which consist 
of large, lofty, old fashivned rooms, having pro- 
bably been ovigivally the houses of the nobility. 
The Réstaurateurs, generally near them, are resorted 
to for eating, where the company assemble in one 
large ruom, provided with numerous small tables, 
calculated for two or four to dine at; a bill of fare, 
with the price of each dish in Danish and French, 
is handed round to the visitors. 

The watehmen carry a long pole, armed with a 
large kneb, full of small pikes, which must inflict a 
dreadful wound; there are several of them in the 
tower of London, probably brought over by some of 
Lord Nelson’s fleet. The men make a horrid noise, 
in announcing the hour, having a song appropriated 
tu each, which is certain to prove annoying to the 
wearied traveller, who desires quiet as well as secu- 
rity, when the toil of the day is over, 

The English post, vid Hamburg, arrives on Mon- 
day, and departs for that city on Tuesday and Satur- 
day; one of the reading rooms is provided with 
several Loudun newspapers, 

Being desirous of possessing a good itinerary, 
a frieud recommended. one published at Niiraberg, 
which professes to be a guide through Germany, 
France, Great Britain, &c. To prove its correct- 
ness, I naturally wished to examine the description 
of ny native place, but found to my astonishment, 
that * Liverpool” was never mentioned, although 
there was a particular account of sume sinali towns ; 
the Copenhagen buvkseller was equally surprised at 
this unaccountable omission ou the part of his 
Nurnberg friend, 

The carriages, for the most part, resemble, in form. 
the English curricle, with the exception of their 
havivg four wheels, and a window which may be 
dropped down in front, into a frame fixed to the 
tup of the aprou, making it quite close when neces- 
sary. Amongst the numerous equipages, I parti- 
cularly noticed the splendid one of Mr. Foster, the 
British Envoy at the Danish court. 

I observed, that, by a police regulation, all dogs, 
which were abroad, were muzzled, a custom preva- 
lent at certain periods of the year, when hydro- 
phobia was to be dreaded. I think something of the 
same kind might be adopted in England, during the 
summer, to prevent so dreadful a malady. 

The Exchange, bearing the dateof 1624, is a brick 
building of two stories, the lower one consisting of 
piazzas, let off for shops, and the other containing 
two large rooms. The first is full of booths or 
stalls, on which books, and various other articles 
are exhibited fur sale; the second forms the Ex- 
change, properly so called, where the merchants 
assemble between twelve and twoo'clock. Oa one 
side are placed the royal arms, and opposite them 
is hung a very fine painting, representing the young 
Kiog Frederick IJ. attended by his four guardians, 
deliverivg to the celebrated astronomer Tycho Brahe, 
a chain and jewel, as a reward for his discoveries. 
Brahe is sitting, with a globe on his left, and in the 
act of drawing the model of a ship, upou which he 
seems to be so intent, as not to discover his sove- 
reign near him. His forehead is high and broad, 
but his features, particularly the eyes, are small and 
not expressive. His wife is on his right, with an 
infant on her knee; she has a fine countenance, and 
appears more earnestly gazing at the present in the 
King’s hand than at bis Majesty. The dog, pre- 
sented to Brahe, by James VI. of Scotland, after- 
wards the J, of England, is introduced, at his feet. 

T could not learn the name of the artist. 

Tycho Brahe, was born at Kaudstrup in Sweden, 
about 44 Swedish miles from Helsingborg, in 1546. 





#* Pronounced Kippenhahn, Xied signifying in that language, 
trade, and Havn haves. 


On his father’s decease, in 1559, he was sent by his 


uncle to Copenhagen, there to study rhetoric and 
philosophy. A great eclipse of the sun taking piace, 
the following autumn, precisely at the time fore- 
told by mathematicians, bad such an effect upon 
young Brahe, that he looked npon the science as 
superoatural, and bought, with all the little money 
allowed him, books relating to that study, which he 
ever afterwards so passionately loved. In 1875 
Frederick H1. invited him to Denmark, from Ger- 
many, where be was then travelling, and granted 
him the island of Hiven, with a large pension, inde- 
pendent of the erection of his observatory, free of 
expense. Brahe built there a villa, which he called 
Uraniburg, adjoiving the observatory, where, in 
1590, he was honoured with a visit from James VI, 
already mentivucd, who had come to Denmark to 
marry the Princess Aune. He did not long enjoy 
this retreat, owing to the jealousy of his enemies, 
but was obliged tu leave the country, and having 
found an asylum in Bohemia, died at Prague, in 
1601. Though so skilful in astronomy, and the 
inventor of a new, but unsuccessful system, he is 
described, as having been a man Of a very irascible 
temper, and of an extremely superstitious mind. 

The beautiful square catled Amahenbourg, is 
composed of four large palaces, formerly inhabited 
by rich merchants, by whom they were given up to 
the royal family, wheo their palace was burat down. 

Tv the arca is a must handsome bronze equestrian 
statue of Frederick V. which was erected by the 
East India Company, and is said to bave cost 
(though it appears to me doubtful) £80,000 sterling, 

The monarch, dressed in a Reman habit, is sitting 
in an easy posture, having the reins in bis lft hand, 
and in his right, which is extended, a scroll; his 
head, which is inclined a little to the right, is crown. 
ed with au olive wreath; the countenance is bold, 
the face full, and the nose long. The statue is cie- 
vated on a pedi stal of Norwegian marble, approached 
by marble steps. Upou six tabiets arouud il, are 
the fullowing pompous inscriptions ; 


1. Frederico qninto clementi pacifico artium tuteri 
tas grata felix. 

2. Socii Negotiationis Asiatice pietatis Publice 
monumentum posuere MDCCLXXI. 

3. Ob mercature securitatem opportunitatis presi- 
diis feederibus extructis in utroque mare portubus resti- 
tutam auctam rem rusticam legibus institutis emenda- 
tam industriam omnium favore liberalitate excitatam 
sustentatam. 

4. Ob pacem inter bellorum terrores animi prudentia 
fide feederibus que firmatam opesque regni classibus 
exercitibus provinciis amplificatas. 

5. Ob artes Grecas et Italias, academia nova fundatas 
forum restitutum scholas literarum Bergis et Nidrosie 
—institutas studia doctrine missis per orientem viris 
doctis liberaliter adjuta. 

6. Ob urbem regiam nova regione aadificiis amplifi- 
catam ornatam vias publicas sua pecunia munitas per- 
fugia honeste paupertati patefacta. 


TRANSLATION. 

1.“ To Frederick the Sth, the gentle, peaceful 
protector of the arts—erected by a grateful aud 
happy people.” 

2.“ The members of the East India Company 
have erected this monument, in testimuny of public 
regard, 1771.” 

3. Por the security of commerce, protected by 
favourable treaties and by the construction of ports 
in botb seas—for agriculture improved by whole. 
some laws—for the general industry, excited by 
favour and sustained hy liberality.” 

4. “ For peace established by treaties,—for good 
faith and prudence amidst the borrors of war—for 
the augmentations of national prosperity by the 
provincial fleets and armies.” 

5. “ For the arts of Greece and Italy, patronised 
by the establishment of a new academy—for tie 
restitution of the Forum—for schvols of literature, 
instituted at Bergen and Nidros—for the liberal 
promotion of science, by the sending of learned men 
in the East.” 

6. “ For the amplification and embellishment of 





the metropolis (by the erection of new edifices)— 
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for the improvement of the public roads—for the 
erection of asylums for honest poverty.” 

The appearance of the whole infinitely surpasses 
avy of the admired “ places” in Paris. 

In the King’s new market is a statue of Frederick 
1V. on horseback, in the act of treading upon a con- 
quered king ef Sweden, who is represented as a 
demon of discord; beneath, are four emblematical 
figures, which are much two large. The execution 
is poor, and the idea mean; it is, I think, incor- 
rect also, as Frederick’s victory over the Swedes, 
was duriug the time that their monarch Charles 
XIJ. was a captive in Turkey. 

The royal palace of Christiansbourg, was once a 
building of an immense size, but the greatest part 
has been destroyed by fire, and is still iu ruins. The 
palace was built of brick, stuccoed, and one wing, 
which remains entire, contains the royal museum 
andlibrary. The former, deposited in several apart- 
ments, is divided into classes, viz. paintings, anti- 
quities, medals, minerals, and subjects relating to 
zoology. The paintings are in a gallery eighty 
yards long, badly lighted by side windows, and two 
smaller rooins; the total is four hundred, of which I 
shall only enumerate afew. The Virgin Mary, by 
Masucci, a very tive painting. Female, by Rem- 
brandt, Entrance into Harlem, by Beeresfraten. 
Charles I. of England, in his twenty-fourth year, by 
Vandyke. Catherine de Medicis. Curious portrait 
of “ Dame Jacoba de Baviere, Comtesse d’Hol- 
lande, ob. 1436.” Full length portraits of their late 
Majesties George III. and his Queen, supposed to 
be by Sir Joshua Reynolds. The vessel in which 
they were going to Russia, during the war, was 
taken by a Danish privateer. I was told they would 
be restored, if claimed by the British Government, 
and I feltsomewhat burt at their degraded situation, 
as they were not even affixed to the wall, but care- 
lessly placed behind a door. 

In the other classes, ] noticed, a saddle presented 
by the Dey of Tunis, of an elegant form aud richly 
studded with precious stones; an Egyptian Mum. 
my; the body of a man found in the deserts of 
Arabia; a loadstone, which held a weight of 200Ibs; 
aturtle, five feet long; an elephant’s tuoth (which 
1 measured) seven feet nine inches in length; an 
immense Iceland bear; wax-work figures of sixteen 
Danish sovereigns; of Louis XIV. and his Queen; 
of a woman thirty inches in height, when twenty- 
three years old, as presented to the Danish court; 
the silver mitre, purse, and scull, of Absolon, a 
Danish Archbishop; his portrait bears these lines: 


Has nobis mortales reliquit exuvias 
Quas cum olim suspexerit ipsus 

Kas nunc despicit ipsus, 

Cernite sultis argumentum vanitatis! 


The royal library is chiefly ranged in a gallery 
one hundred and fifty feet luig. There is 00 priuted 
catalogue, but I was informed that it contained 
pearly 400,000 volumes, consisting of the classics, 
and the best productions in all the modern lan- 
guages, divided into the usualclasses. His Majesty 
had deposited there, a bible in each ancient and 
modern language, all elegantly bound, which had 
been presented to him by the British Bible Society. 

I was accompanied to the library by one of the 
winisters, who introduced me to the librarian, a 
professor wearing an order. His little property had 
been entirely destroyed by the English bombard- 
ment, which loss occasionally affected his intellects. 
My friend had also suffered, baring lost two fingers 
of his right hand, from the same cause. The pro- 
fessor mentioned, that, fortunately, only part of 
one bomb, struck the library, and damaged a book of 
no great value. He brought the volume before me, 
aud placing upon it the maimed hand of my com- 
panion, observed “ there is a specimen of English 
humanity.” The remark, it may be conceived hurt 
me much, although I felt for his misfortunes, and 
admired the noble manner, in which he bore them, 
for he assured me that he had still the highest 


buted to necessity on the part of its government, 
that unfortunate occurrence, which had caused him 
so much misery. 

The outbuildings are yet extensive, and have been 
in a sumptuous style, as I remarked that in one 
stable, calculated fur one hundred horses, the pillars 
dividing each stall were formed of marble, and the 
racks of copper. 

Returning from the palace, [ observed iu an open 
space, called Ublfeldt’s place, a monument, erected, 
as the Danish inscription says, “ To the everlasting 
shame and disgrace of Corfitz Ublfeldt, who mar- 
ried Eleonora Christina, a natural daughter of Chris- 
tian 1V. and was suspected of endeavouring to deli- 
ver the kingdom of Denmark to the Swedes.” He 
escaped the fury of the enraged populace, but his 
wife was confined in the blue tower for many years. 

His palace, on the site of which the monument 
stands, was destroyed by the mob, and himself burnt 
in effigy, 1660. 

The palace of Rosenborg, a stone edifice, fortified, 
and entered by a draw-bridge, an each side of which 
is a brass lion, is the chief establishment for levees 
and public spectacles, The largest room is that in 
which the ceremony of the order of knighthood is 
observed ; the walls are decorated with ancient tapes- 
try, representing, chiefly, the naval victories over the 
Swedes, between whom, and the Danes, great national 
animosities still exist; the throne is of crimson 
velvet, edged with broad gold lace, and near the 
summit are the words : 


Dominus mihi adjutor. 


Silver lions as large as life stand on each side, and 
give the whole an appearance of savage grandeur. 

In different apartments are preserved, a curious 
collection of glass, brought from Vienna by Frede- 
rick II1.; two gold boxes, one presented in London, 
to Christian VII. by the corporation of that city, 
and the other by the Goldsmith’s Company; beau- 
tiful miniatures of Christian V.; of Countess de la 
Main; of George Il, of England and his Queen, 
table of Mosaic work, representing birds of rich 
plumage, which cost at Florence 10,000 ducats 
(£4,750;) court dress of Christian LV. weighing at 
least 14]lbs. and his saddle, actually studded with 
jewels; the cap and handkerchief, stained with blood, 
belonging to the same monarch, who was wounded, 
and lost an eye, in an engagement in a seventy-four 
gun ship; the coronation chairs,—the Queen’s is 
chiefly of silver, that of the King, ivory, with a repre- 
sentation at the top of the famous amethyst in the 
crown, three inches by two and a half; a splendid 
collection of Danish coins, from the time of Chris- 
tian I, (1448) and those of Sweden during the reign 
of Carl Gustav; sumptuous dinuer service of china, 
with all the plants and flowers of Denmark exqui- 
sitely painted. 
The castle gardens are a favourite promenade, 
and extremely pleasant to a stranger, as he will there 
meet so inany of the genteel inhabitants. In them 
are several statues, one of which merits attention; 
it is a marble representation of Hercules, breaking 
the lion’s jaw, in which the muscles of the God, and 
the fine form of the animal, are displayed with much 
skill. It was executed by Johan Baratta, Florence, 
1709. 
There are ten churches, two of which were burnt 
down by the bombardment, and another acciden- 
tally. Adjoining one is a singular round tower 
150 feet high, in which there is a winding ascent to 
the top, without a step, and sufficiently wide to ad- 
mit a carriage. It is said that Peter the Great had 
the temerity to drive up it. The frent bears a 
curious half hieroglyphic inscription.* 
This tower was repeatedly struck by the English 
land-batteries, whose situation, as well as of those 
stationed in the harbour, we could distinctly trace. 
From the summit there is a beautiful panoramic 
view of the whole of the city, interspersed with 
numerous gardens, with avenues of trees leading 


from each gate; the island of Amach, the palace and 
gardens of Fredericksberg, the roads with the numer- 


ous batteries, aud the more distant Baltic. The 
university library is kept in a room over this church, 
and contains about seventy ‘thousand volumes ; 
attached to it is a small museum of ancient armour 
and military instruments, in a dirty neglected state. 
There were several sepulchral urns, of ancient date, 
but so much damaged that I could only decipher 
the inscription on one, 


‘¢ Vrna sepvichralis Weirumensis cum ossibus adustis 
apres Danum nobilissimi Dni magni, Anno 
r, 1649*.” 


The marble church in av unfinished state near 

the Amalienbourg-square, would be very magunifi- 
cent, if completed. Jt is said that the foundation 
proved too weak to support so heavy a structure, 
but I could see no appearance of its having given 
way, and suspect that the projectors became short 
of mortar, or some other necessary ingredient. 
_ Our Saviour’s church has a curious steeple, which 
is ascended by three hundred and sixty-five steps, 
One-third of which form a circular or spiral stair- 
case, at the outside of the building, covered with 
copper, and made secure by a firm railing. At the 
top is a ball of ten feet diameter, crowned with a 
figure of a proportionate size. The view from it, 
is extensive, comprising in addition to that from the 
round tower, the whole of the harbour and the 
King’s dock yards; the store-houses appeared very 
large and convenient, the excellent harbour afford- 
ing sufficient depth of water for vessels to lie close 
under the warehouses. 1 could only distinguish one 
ship of the line on the stocks, with two others, and 
two brigs in ordinary. 

Holmen’s church is a plain building; the altar 
has a representation of the Lord’s supper, well 
carved in wood; the communion table bears in front 
the crown, and “ Frederick V1. 1809,” an ornament 
which I noticed on several others, and which I think 
might there be dispensed with; the pulpit is curious, 
having round it, the twelve apostles carved in oak, 
and under them a similar number of angels, each 
playing a musical instrument; the whole rested on 
the figure of a man. 

Frederick’s reformed church is the handsomest ; 
it is a circular building of freestone, the steeple 
forming the front; the whole of the superb altar is 
formed of marble, as is the pulpit over it, which is 
supported by marble pillars. 

The garrison church, in which the military assem- 
ble, is extremely plain, and rather gloomy; but it 
possesses the finest-tuned organ in the city. 

Large candles are kept burving in all the Lutheran 
churches during service, and the seats in the galle- 
ries are partitioned from each other like private 
boxes, and have a window and curtains at the front. 
Copenhagen possesses an university and academy, 
The latter is a free-school, where boys receive a 
military education, each wearing an uniform, and 
being styled cadet; the entrance is thus inscribed: 

Disciplina solertie fingitur ingenium. 

There are similar establishments for the navy and 
artillery. 

Accompanied by a friend, 1 made an excursion 
along the coast to Belle Vue, where we dined, and 
enjoyed from the windows of the hotel a tolerably 
distinct view of the town of Lanscrona, in Sweden. 
We proceeded thence through the deer park, an inclo- 
sure sixteen English miles in circumference, passing 
a royal palace, called the Hermitage, a plain brick 
building, occupied only by servants. At that end of 
the park is a house, to which the name of Fortune is 
given, a place much resorted to by parties from 
town; the gardens are laid out for all kinds of games, 
and provided with pavilions for music and dancing. 





# The sepulchral urn of the city of Weimar, with the bona 
and ashes of a great and noble Dane, A. D, 1649, 








# Probably intended for, Doctrinam et Justitiam dirige, in 





opinion of the British nation, and generously attri- 


cordem Christiani Quarti, 1642, 
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WELSH MELODIES. 
LLWYN ON. 


To this beautiful air, verses have frequently been 
adapted, without being, in our opinion, of such a form 
as to do justice to the music; and if we recollect aright, 
the song attached to it in the earliest edition of the 
Welsh Melodies was not at all appropriate to its flowing 
measure. In the present edition, however, the following 
song appears to this favourite air; it is one which we 
have frequently heard given with great effect, with all 
the variety of time and manner which the sense of the 
words dictates. .It is a good specimen of triplets, there 
being three triplets of double rhymes, and one of single 
rhymes, in each verse. 


A HUNTING SONG. 
BY MRS. HUNTER, OF LEICESTER. 


Sir Watkin intending, . 
The morning befriending, 
Through woodlands descending, 
“To hunt the wild deer ; 
Now slumb’ring of course, Sir, 
Dreams of his bay horse, Sir ; 
And proud of his force, Sir, 
Begins the career : 
And forth as he sallies, 
Up hills and down valleys, 
Around him he rallies 
A train like a peer. 
His hunter goes featly, 
His stag-hounds run fleetly ; 
The bugles sound sweetly, 
They rouse a fat doe: , 
Now turning, then winding ; 
Now losing, then finding ; 
No obstacle minding, 
Still forward they go: 
All danger subduing, 
Impatient, pursuing, 
With ardour renewing, 
Yet ever too slow. 
pee 2 woods lay before them, 
And now closing o’er them ; 
The knight, to explore them, 
Dismounting moves on: 
There found the doe lying, 
Bemoaning and crying, 
As if she were dying, 
Behind a grey stone ; 
And stooping to raise her, 
Before the dogs seize her, 
As brisk as a bee, Sir, 
Away she was gone. 
With whoop, and with hollo, 
is merry men follow ; 
She skims like a swallow, 
And flies like the wind : 
Sir Watkin however, 
Who quits the chace never, 
Swam over a river, 
And left them behind. 
The day was fast closing ; 
His way he was losing ; 
The road was so posing, 
No path he could find. 
A castle, high frowning, 
The lofty rock crowning, 
Dim twilight embrowning, 
Hung over his head ; 
And though homeward bending, 
With slow steps ascending, 
His courser attending, 
He cautiously led : 
Now a os £ 
And crags the way ing, 
He fell, and awaking, . 
The vision was fled. 





4 chuses the chance afforded by the upas tree expedition. 


JACK AND HIS PARTNER JOE; 
OR, A DESCRIPTION OF A FRACAS BETWEEN TWO KENDAL 
“‘GENTLEMEN.”—A FACT. 
ie 


Jack and Joe the other night, 
Pull'd each the other's nose ; 

Yet, if or Jack or Joe was right 
Pray who the d—1 knows ? 


Quoth Joe, I am a gentleman; 
And so, boune’d Jack, am I. 

Each strove to hide his coward heart, 
Whilst each roar’d out—** You lie.” 


Says Joe, I am an alderman ; 
Quoth Jack, I roll in riches. 

Joe knit his black patrician brows, 
And John pull’d up his breeches. 


Now if these two should pistol it, 
Compell’d by common jeers ; 
If cither, or if beth, were shot, 
Pray who the d—1 cares ? 
JACOB WHITEFEATHER, Del. 








Witerature, Criticism, Ke. 


THE LAW OF JAVA. 
- 

As this dramatic piece is about to be brought out on 
our stage, it may be amusing and acceptable to our 
readers to give present insertion to the following article, 
which, although written in the editorial phraseology, is 
from the pen of a correspondent.—Zdit. Kal. 





Our readers have doubtless heard of the pestilential 
powers fabulously attributed to the upas tree of Java. 
Certain Dutch writers, who first mentioned the pheno- 
menon, add, that in order to procure the poison, crimi- 
nals, condenined to die, had the alternative propesed to 
them of attempting to procure a vase full of the poison- 
ous gum, in which hazardous undertaking, if they suc- 
ceeded, theirlives were saved. In addition to this state- 
ment, in which Mr. Colman is held out by the romances 
of certain travellers, who seem freely to have availed 
themselves of the travellers’ usual license, he has added 
a Law (whence the play takes its name) by which those 
who returned successfully laden with the poison might 
demand a boon, or as Orzinga says, 

“ Thus say the laws: 
Whatever boon the criminal request, 
So it be competent with social order, 
The Emperor is bound to grant, or forfeit 
His title to the empire.” 


Operatical pieces are no great favourites of ours, for 
this reason, among many others, that the dialogue is ge- 
nerally merely subservient to the introduction of a series 
of songs; and thus the main object of the legitimate 
drama is contemptuously passed by. This may, in- 
deed, be considered the age of pantomime, opera, and 
melo-drame, which, with the gorgeous fascinations of a 
harlot, have attracted the public from the sublime 
beauties of a Shakspeare.—Let us now proceed briefly 
to notice what Mr. Colman calls a ‘*Play.” The 
scenes, where he is not under the necessity, by some 
means or other, of introducing a song, are decidedly 
the best. We will not quarrel with the plot of the 
piece, which we are assured is ‘entirely of the au- 
thor’s invention,” but trust we may be allowed to 
to suggest, that an Asiatic despot, in the plenitude of 
his power, and surrounded by his Dutch allies, would not 
be likely to hold in the highest veneration laws which 
interposed themselves between his passions and their 
object, and which equally scorned his love, baffled his 
pride, and defeated his revenge. Now to the plot, 
such as it is. 

Zaide, the young, beautiful, and virtuous wife of 
Parbaya, has been stolen from him by pirates, and sold 
for the harem of the Emperor, of Java. Parbaya, by 
some means, learns the place of his wife’s confinement 
—scales the harem walls to visit her, but is detected 
and secured on his return. His offence, by the laws 
of the harem, is to be punished by death: but Parbaya 


When just upon the point of setting out, a friend in- 


a 





forms him, that, should he be successful, the poison he 





brings will be administered to Zaide as a punishment 


for non-compliance with the Empetor’s wishes. Parbaya 
therefore determines not to use the usual precautions, but 
te rush upon his fate. On arriving at therock, he discovers 
the priest appointed to prepare the criminals for their 
journeys, to be his father, from whom he had been bar- 

arously stolen in his infancy: here an affecting scene 
takes place. Tohis father he discloses his intention of 
committing suicide, rather than become the innocent in- 
strument of his wife’s murder. In the concluding part cf 
the piece, the construction is very inartificial; the most 
fatal events being prevented as it were byaccident. At 
the instant Parbaya is preparing for his dangerous 
journey, Hans Gayvelt most fortunately arrives to stay 
him, with the intelligence that the Emperor havirg 
renewed his suit, had proposed ‘either himself or 
death” which latter alternative is of eourse accepted by 
Zaide. The necessity of Parbaya’s suicide being thus 
done away with, he vows to saye his wife, or perish. 
But here an unexpected obstacle interposcs: it being 
impossible to return past the out-posts without the pci- 
son. After a suitable exhibition of passion, just as 
Parbaya is on the point of rushing headlong on his fate, 
very fortunately a criminal laden with the poison is seen 
tottering homeward in the back-ground : he falls dead 
and the treasure is secured. They now proceed to the 
court to save Zaide, and fortunately arrive just as the 
archers have raised their bows for her execution. Par- 
baya prevents them by threatening to scatter death and 
destruction through the court, by dashing the vessel of 
poison on the pavement. Orzinga proclaims the law as 
stated above, Parbaya claims Zaide as hisreward. The 
Emperor goes of in a rage, and the piece ends as might 
have been expected. 

The principal acting characters in this play are, how- 
ever, little, if at all, connected with the main plot, and 
the best and most diverting scenes are those which take 

lace between Major Von Glozen, Hans Gayvelt, and 

engoose. Van Glozen commands the Dutch troops, 
which, appearing as allies, in reality make the Em- 
peror subservient to the interests of the East India 
Company. He is a curious compound of cringing, 
cunning, and straight-forward knavery, with a spark 
now and then bursting out, showing the frank heart 
of the soldier, clouded and borne down by the genius 
of plodding and servile, as well as criminal, com- 
merce.” His nephew, Hans Gayvelt, has just arrived 
from Holland, with the intention of seeking his fortune 
at the Javanese court. He is a fine, high-spirited, 
whimsical rattlepate (a character well adapted to our 
Brown) and some laughable scenes take place between 
him and his uncle; in which they discuss the best modes 
of succeeding at court, and so ‘* furthering the in- 
terests of the Dutch East India Company,” as the old 
major has it. 

But decidedly the best character in the piece is, Hans 
Gayvelt’s English servant, Pengoose. Heisa professed 
tourist, and on every occasion takes an opportunity of 
making what he calls his mems, which are frequently 
of a very whimsical description, and we fancy that Mr. 
Colman, in drawing this character, has had some living 
tourist in his eye. It would be impossible to enter into 
the merits of this character, within our limits (which 
are already exceeded) but we are certair that it is ad- 
mirably adapted for comic effect. We extract the fol- 
lowing song, sung by Pengoose, in his character of a 
tourist. 


When a tourist describes her, each female expects, 

That some charm he’ll extract from her downright 
defects: 

In her squint a soft languish can, sure, be discern’d, 

And her leg, tho’ of wood, may be mighty well turn’d 


Should her visage exhibit too much of the rose, 

Praise the bloom on her cheek, but stop short at her nose; 
And if ladies have noses like aces of clubs, 

Call them arch-looking angels—but don’t talk of snubs> 


Of a charmer whose teeth absentees we may style, « 
Say how sweetly she purses her lips in a simile ! 
And when her red locks into ringlets she twirls, 
Not a word of her carrots—but cry up her curls. 


In your book let the virtuous fair of each nation 

Be printed with notés of deserved admiration ; 

While they whose fuwa pas furnish scandal with data, 
Need only be mention’d among the errata. 


The musie throughout is by Bishop, and cannot be 
said to rise much, if any, above mediocrity. However 
the duet ‘* Was it the nightingale’s note of love?” 
between Nourjadee and Zuide, is pretty enough; and 
Nourjadee’s ** 7a Jal lal ta” is a very livély little song. 
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We have not heard ‘* When clouds of sorrow round 


him‘lower,” but hope that the music will be worthy of 


the words. sii 
* 


—<=>>> <p 


LIVERPOOL ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
—— 


TO THE EDITOR. 


$1r,—In the Liverpool Royal Institution, July 6, 
Wolstenholme Parr, Esq. concluded a course of lec- 
tures on seven pictures, painted by Raphael, in the 
Vatican. The prominent features of these lectures 
were, luminous ideas, splendid descriptions, replete with 
learned dissertations and unusual refinement ef taste, 
which appealed to the highest senses, and delighted the 
ear by the harmonious periods of his composition, in 
which the theory of design was expressed in a satisfac- 
tory manner,—its connection with the provinces of his- 
tory, poetry, and philosophy, was exhibited in the 
clearest view,—and the profound command which Ra- 
phael had over these auxiliaries, in creating a language 
by representation, which spoke to the spectator through 
the medium of the eyes, in eloquence to interest the 
heart and understanding, greater than the medium of 


the ears is capable of being affected by description. On 
the picture of the School of Athens he made a profound 


display of classical erudition, delivered in concise lan- 
guage, on the physical and ethical systems of opinions 
which distinguished the philosophers of Greece, painted 
by Raphael in that wonderful picture. In the whole 
series of lectures, he displayed profound learning on 
subjects in which the scenes of action lay in different 
periods of time—on ancient history—on the dark and 
middle ages of Christianity, until he came to the splen- 
did period of Leo the Tenth—the remarkable persons 
of that time Raphael has handed down to posterity in 
personal portreits.—Mr. Parr concluded with an elegant 
eloge on his accomplished friend, the late Baron di 
Hancarrill, who, at the period of his decease, deposited 
in his hands unpublished manuscripts on the works of 
Raphael: his death occurred in Italy in 1806, when 
that country was invaded by Bonaparte. 

FABIUS PICTOR. 








The BWousewife. 


TEA. 
6‘ Tea,” says the Jesuit Kircher, or Cia, as he calls it, 
“ possesses virtues whith I should with difficulty credit, 
were it not for the repeated testimony of our brethren. 
Among other qualities, it wonderfully clears the head 
from vapours; so much so, that a nobler and apter 
remedy for literary men, or, indeed, for any class with 
whom long vigils are necessary, was never granted by 
nature. Though at first it is rather insipid and bitter, 
it becomes by a short use not only not unpleasant, but so 
delightful to the palate, that those who are once _accus- 
tomed to its taste, can never afterwards abstain from it. 
Taken after food, it removes all crudity from the sto- 
madh, and wonderfully assists digestion. It is an anti- 
dote to ebriety; dries up superfluous humours of all 
kinds; is sovereign against the spleen and gravel, and 
not only expels somniferous vapours, but excites to 
study.” —Kircheri China Illustrata. 








CURE FOR RHEUMATISM. 
It is said to be a specific for the rheumatism, to apply 
a cabbage leaf to the part affected. Choose a pittote 
leaf, cut off the protuberant stalk at the back, and place 
it on the part with a bandage of flannel at going to bed. 
It will produce a local perspiration, and in two or three 
repetitions eflects 2 cure. 





BUGS. 
Copperas-water is said to be a cheap and certain de- 


Chit Chat. 


MR SALTER. 





Coventry theatre, in order to fill up the interval between 
the present period and that of his Manchester engage- 
ment. 
authority, that the gentry of Coventry greeted his arri- 
val with the most lively cordiality.—Munchester Guz. 





AN UNLUCKY BULL. 

An Irish gentleman was in company with a beautiful 
young lady, to whom he was paying his addressess ; 
when, on giving a shudder, she made use of the com- 
mon expression, that, ** some one was walking over her 
grave.” Pat, anxious for every opportunity of paying 
a compliment to his mistress, exclaimed—** By the pow- 
ers, Mudam, but I wish I was the happy man.” 





KIDNAPPING NEGROES. 
The notorious Jos. Johnson who was so long con- 
cerned in the abominable traffic of kidnapping negroes, 
and conveying them out of the State, and who it will be 
recollected, we some time since menticned had been 
taken, was tried and convicted at the last Session of the 
Court of Common Pleas for the county of Sussex, and 
was sentenced to receive thirty-nine lashes on the bare 
back at the public whipping-post, to stand in the puter 
for an hour, to have his ears nailed thereto, and the sott 
part cut off.—Delaw:re Gazette, May 17. 





A DREADFUL ENCOUNTER. 
In crossing the Ba-Woolima, Isaaco met with a 
strange and nearly fatal adventure. In attempting to 
drive six asses across the river, just as he had reached 
the middle, a crocodile rose close to him, and instantly 
seizing him by the left thigh, pulled him under water. 
With wonderful presence of mind, he felt the head of 
the animal and thrust his finger into its eye. This 
forced it to quit its hold ; but it soon however returned 
to the charge, and seizing him by the other thigh, again 
pulled him under water. Isaaco had recourse to the 
same expedient, and thrust his fingers a second time into 
its eyes with such force, that it again quitted him, rose 
to the surface, floundered about as if stupid, and then 
swam down the stream. - Isaaco in the mean time 
reached the shore bleeding very much; the wound in 
his left thigh being four inches long, that on the right 
somewhat less, but very deep, besides several single 
teeth marks on his back. In six days he recovered, so 
as to be able to travel.— Mungo Park’s 2ud Journal. 





CRITICAL SITUATIONS IN 
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SITUATION LII. 
(Number 118 of Sturges.) 
fone 


"hite to move and win. 


























We understand that this admired actor has taken the 


We have also heard, from good and impartial 


Biographical Notices. 


¢& The eccentric original of the following. memoir is 
now in Liverpool, amusing our neighbours, and endea- 
vouring to earn an honest livelihood by private per- 
formances on his improved Irish pipes, to the merits.of 
which we can bear testimony from our own experience. 
They have been most. essentially improved by his own 
ingenuity, and are beyond comparison more full and 
mellow than any similar instrument we have previously 
heard. Some of the notes bear the strongest resem- 
blance to the finest tones produced by the celebrated 
Holmes on the bassoon; nor can we confer upon 
them a higher compliment. With respect to some 
circumstances contained in the narrative of Talbot, 
although they may appear very extraordinary to many 
of ‘our readers, they will not be regarded as incre- 
dible by those who have witnessed some of the feats 
performed by the inmates of the Liverpool Blind Asy- 
lum. We do not here allude to the proficiency those 
unfortunate persons have made in various branches of 
manufacture ;—but to their extraordinary dexterity in 
various games for which it is natural to suppose they 
would be wholly incapacitated, such as leap-frog, rzar- 
bles, spinning of tops, and other almost incredible feats. 
But it is time to introduce our readers to the subject in 
which these preliminary remarks originated.—Zdit. Kal. 








MEMOIR OF 
THE LIFE OF WILLIAM TALBOT. 


THE CELEBRATLD PERFORMER ON THE IMPROVED IRISH PIPES. 
—<>_-- 


(Prepared for the Kaleidoscope, from the Belfast Com- 
mercial Chronicle and Belfast News Letter, and 
personal conference. ) 
—>— 
Green Erin, from her throne, surveys 
The progress of her tuneful son; 
Exulting, as the minstrel plays, 
To hear th’ applause his pipes have won. 
Then grieve not for the loss that shades 
Fair nature’s landscape from your view; 
The genius that no gloom invades 
She gave, in recompense, to you. 


It is humiliating to the pride of man, to trace the 
helplessness of his nature ; but gratifying to consi- 
der the goodness of Providence, in the provision it 
makes fur his wants and infirmities. In no situa. 
tion perhaps is this better exemplified, than in the 
case of those, who, condemned to perpetual dark- 
ness, are left to grapple with the difficulties of life, 
and to make their way through its mazy windings, 
under a privation which of all others is the most 
appalling. The subject of the present memoir is of 
this class. He was born near Roscrea, in the county 
of Tipperary, in the year 1781, and lost his sight in 
the small-pox, when only four years of age. About 
that time, Talbot’s mother removed to the village 
of Tramore, within six miles of Waterford. There 
young Talbot soon discovered considerable mecha 

nical taste in the construction of miniature wind 
and water-mills, and in the fitting up of small ships 
and boats, with every rope and appendage, -as ex- 
actly formed as those found in vessels of the largest 
class. Being an only child, he was much indulged by 
his parents, who afforded great facility in cultivating 

his favourite pursuits; and it is not a little remark. 

able, that at the several periods of the year when boys 

amuse themselves with kites, tops, marbles, and bows 

aud arrows, this youthful adventurer was observed 

to be one of the most expert at those juvenile re- 








struction to bugs, which cannot be too generally known 
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Castle-top, and to hit the mark with au arrow at 
thirty yards distance, the board beiog struck by a 
bystander, that he might ascertain its position — 
At the age of thirteen, his performance on the Irish 
pipes obtained him considerable celebrity, particu- 
larly in country-dance playing; and such was the 
fascination of his music, that no violin would be 
employed for that purpose when he could be pro- 
cured. While travelling through the country in 
this way, he went, on one occasion, with a few 
companions to a ball, to amuse himself, and to 
hear a piper who had been engaged for the 
night. During the evening, this man was continu- 
ally boasting of bis pipes, and of his own judgment, 
taste, and execution. Talbot, who had listened to 
his vaunts in silence, at length proposed, by way of 
quietus, to get a man who would produce better 
music out of an old stocking. Bets were immedi- 
ately made ; judges appuinted ; and the bour having 
arrived for the decision, Talbot actually drew from 
an old stocking a set of small pipes, on which he 
himself commenced playing, to the utter astonish. 
ment and confusion of his competitor, and to the 
conviction, of his audience, -of his entire superiority. 
—At his leisure hours, he frequently amused himself 
in fishing, at which he was generally very success- 
ful. Sometimes, in his rambles through the country, 
he would indulge himself and his friends with a 
faugh, at the expense of some blind companion, 
whom he would purposely lead out of the way, and 
there leave him, until the entreaties of the bewil- 
dered person would bring him again to his relief. 
About the 17th year of his age, he got accident- 
ally acquainted with a captain in the navy, for whom 
he had formed such a frieudship, that he was in. 
duced to go with him to sea, where he continued 
about four years ; during which, he was in various 
parts of the world, and received much civility, at- 
tention, and kinduess from the inhabitants of the 
respective ports at which he touched. However, he 
grew tired of this kind of life, as it possessed too 
little variety, and became again a landsman, in 
1803. At this period he formed a matrimonial 
connexion with a young woman, for whom he had 
long cherished an ardent attachment; and for their 
mutual support had recourse to the exercise of his 
musical talents. He shortly after settled with his 
wife in Limerick, where he met with much encou- 
ragement, and commenced there his first attempt 
at building an organ. In this, although having no 
no person to give him any instruction, he succeeded 
surprisingly, From Limerick, after a residence of 
nearly three years, he removed to Cork. Here he 
purchased an organ, for the purpose of making him- 
self better acquainted with its mechanism; his per- 
fect knowledge of which was soon evinced by the 
ingenious and melodious organs which he afterwards 
constructed. Mr. Talbot’s acquaintance with this 
brauch of mechanical music first led him to conceive 
the application of a deeper scale to the Irish pipes, 
and by that means he has now brought the instru- 
ment to s state of perfection hitherto unknown. 
He has enabled it to descend a whole additional 
octave on the musical scale, even to G, on the first 
line in the bass; this instrument being at first only 
four notes under concert pitch. Independent of 





this, he has increased its power of forming and 
combining harmonious sounds, by various additional 
keys, and by other very elegant and original im- 
provements. Of his execution on the pipes, the 
Irish nation have had long experience ; and it must 
be admitted, that his taste, if equalled, has seldom 
been surpassed, in the performance of almost all 
those favourite airs which have given such deserved 
celebrity to our native bards. 

In the city of Dubliu, where he resided for mauy 
years, he was sought after, and his performauce 
much admired. While there, from the nature of 
his profession, he was often detained to a late hour, 
yet such was his knowledge of the city, that he 
would return, without makivg any mistake, alone, 
to his own house, which was situated beyond the 
Grand Canal; and he has been known frequently 
to serve as a guide to many a benighted votary of 
the social board. 

During his residence in Dublin, he was induced, 
at one time, to go with some friends on a boating 
party of pleasure in the bay: the day, however, be- 
coming tempestuous, they were driven to sea, and 
obliged to take shelter in the Isle of Man. Here 
his music might have preved of considerable ad- 
vantage to him, as a young woman, at the inn where 
he stopped, was so captivated by it, that she pro- 
posed him her hand in marriage, with a mass of 
wealth, which she had been for some years accumu. 
lating. This treasure, by way of temptation, she 
discovered to him as a great secret. It consisted 
of a large barrel of Isle of Man penny-pieces. This 
offer, however, he was obliged respectfully to reject, 
in obedience to his previous alliance,—to the great 
mortification of the fair damsel. 


Mr. Talbot has four children. He has much merit 
in supporting, in a respectable manner, so large a 
family, on the income derived alone from his musical 
abilities. The loss of sight, and waut of the com- 
forts depending upon it, though to be deplored, 
seem not to be felt as a calamity by Mr. Talbot; 
for, notwithstanding that the great buok of nature 
is for ever closed to him, he appears perfectly re- 
signed to. the will of Providence, full of content- 
ment and cheerfulness, and possesses, at al] times, 
that independence of feeling which renders life sup- 
portable under every misfortune. 


9-2  -- 


THE LATE EDWARD JERNINGHAM, Esa. 


—_ 
(From the New Times.) 
—— 


A few short weeks since, aud this accomplished 
individual was the admiration of all who knew 
him—the contfort and light of bis family circle! 
He was blest with health, and spirits, and talents: 
he was surrounded with “ troops of friends,” and 
with near and dear relations: be dwelt under the 
same roof with an honored and venerable mother, 
tenderly beloved children, and a wife, the idol of his 
warmest earthly affections. Alas! this pleasing 
picture of human felicity has been suddenly blotted 
out and annihilated, by one of those awful dispen- 
sations of Providence, at which we can only tremble 
and adore. A fever, attended with erysipelas, has 
snatched the husband from his wife, the parent from 
his offspring, the son from his mother, and has left 
brother, sister, relations, friends, all plunged in deep 
and inconsolable affliction! 

The author of the present article, too conscious of 





bis inability to do justice to the memory of one, so 
beloved while living, and so regretted in death, feels 
it nevertheless bis duty to trace this faint record of 
departed wortb. 

Mr. Jerningham, was the youngest son of the late 
Sir William Jerniogham, Baronet, ond brother of 
the present Sir George Jerviungham, who lays claim, 
through a maternal ancestor, to the Peerage of 
Stafford. The family from which he descended is 
of high antiquity, being probably one of the few uow 
remaining among the English Geutry prior in date 
to the Norman Conquest; and it is also distin- 
guished by a steady and conscieutious adherence to 
the Roman Catholic Communion. Attached to the 
faith of his ancestors, Mr. Jerningham had for 
several years filled the office of Secretary to the 
British Catholic Board, aud had discharged its deli- 
cate and important functions with a degree of zeat 
and ability, to which it will be difficult to find a 
parallel. Far, however, from cherishing, toward the 
Members of a different Communioo, any sentiments 
but those of the purest benevolence, bis conduct was 
a model of genuine liberality, of unaffected kinduess, 
or, to use a juster expression, of true Christian 
charity to all mankind. The same suavity of man- 
ners, the same frankness of disposition, the same 
warmth of heart, was shown to Protestant and Catho- 
lic, Whig and Tory, rich and poor, foreigner and 
native, 

In 1802, Mr. Jerningham was called to the Bar, 
From the studies preparatory to his profession, he 
came well to know, and highly to appreciate the 
true excellences of the British Constitution; vor 
did he value them the less, because a mistaken 
policy had precluded from mavy of their benefits the 
religious community to which he belonged; but he 
looked furward with confidence tu a time when juster 
views should prevail on the Legislature to adopt a 
more salutary and equitable system. Yet he was 
not a party man. The history of his own family 
afforded mournful proof, that true freedom had not 
more to dread from the vultus instantis tyranni, 
than from the civium ardor prava jubentium. To 
the former cause was owing the death of his ances- 
tor, Edward, Duke of Buckingham, in the reigu of 
Heory VIII.; and to the latter, that of Vicount 
Stafford, who perished, through the perjuries of 
Titus Oats, in the time of Charles 1]. Personal 
experience and observation confirmed to Mr. Jer- 
ningham the lessons of history, In his early years 
he was sent to the Continent for education, and 
there he became an eye-witness of the horrors which 
attended the subversion of the Altar and the Throne: 
he was afterwards but too well acquainted with the 
sufferings of the luyal French Nobility ; and, finally, 
he was present in Paris when the exiled Movarch 
was restored to his Crown and his People. The 
result of political study and reflection was not to 
make Mr. Jerningham either a Ministerialist or a 
partisan of Opposition, but to render bim a devoted 
subject of bis King, and a sincere frievd of his 
country. Heretained the high and chivalrous feel- 
ings of loyalty which characterised the aneient 
English gentleman, without being insensible to any 
of the real refinements of modern politics, or under- 
valuing the substantial safeguards of civil liberty. 

But it was in private life, it was in the quietness 
and sanctity of the domestic scene, that this excel- 
lent man acquired the most irresistible claims to 
affection, and alas! to regret. Careless of his per- 
sonal ease and comfort, he was indefatigably active 
io promoting those of others. No one looked in 
vain to bim for attention, or advice, or assistance, 
or relief. In him the poor, the distressed, the afflicted, 
found a ler and a benefactor.—For the interests 
of his friends, he laboured more assiduously than 
for his own. But to attempt to describe his exer. 
plary conduct in the dearer relations of life, would 
only be to torture feelings which are agonised by his 
loss. Suffice it therefore to say, that with a pure 
aod amiable mind, ever intent upon its duties, ever 
alive to the good of others, there was only one thing 
which he habitually forgot—and that was SELF, 
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Sctenttfic Wecorvds. 


[Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, sin- 
rular Medical Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, 
hilosophical, Botanical, Meteorological, and Mine- 
ralogical Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural 
History; Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; to be 
continued in a series through the Volume. ] 





Specific Gravity—In the last number of the Journal 
of Scicnce, a method of ascertaining the specific gravity 
of solid bodies is described, which is so extremely sim- 
ple, that we are surprised it has not before occurred to 
the philosophical experimentalist. We fancy, however, 
that it is more to be admired for its simplicity than its 
accuracy. It is illustrated by a diagram; but the prin- 
ciple may be rendered sufficiently intelligible by mere 
description. The body to be weighed is suspended in a 
a scale, dependant from a spiral spring, which elongates 
to a certain degree, when the body is weighed in the air. 
Being immersed afterwards in water, the elongation of 
the spring is, of course, not so great; and, from the 
difference of the expansion of the spring, the specific 
gravity may be obtained.— Edits. Kal. 





Canal Steam Vessels. —With a view to the introduc- 
tion of steam vessels on canals, a very interesting ex- 
periment was made in the Union Canal, Edinburgh, on 
Saturday se’nnight, with a large boat, 28 feet long, 
constructed with an internal movement, upon the prin- 
ciple of the model invented a considerable time ago by 
Mr. Wright, Abercromby-place. The boat had 26 
people on board, and although drawing 15 iaches of 
water, she was propelled by only four men, at the rate 
of between four and five miles an hour. 





Contts.—M. Pons, director of the new observatory of 
Marlia, near Lucca, has discovered a new comet in the 
constellation Pisces. It is not yet visible to the naked 
day. The other comet recently discovered is rapidly 
vanishing. According to the calculations of M. Nicolet 
at Paris, it passed to its perihelion on tie 6th of May. 
The other elements of its orbit, determined by the same 
astronomer, have no resemblance te those of other 
comets heretofore observed. 





EMPLOYMENT IN COTTON SPINNING. 

It is calculated that about 240,000 hands or persons, 
chiefly children, are employed in the spinning of cotton 
thread.—These make, it is said, as much thread by the 

ower of water or steam, and the application of the new 
improved machinery, as could have been done formerly 
by 28,800,000 persons by the finger only. Here is a 
great production with few reciprocal consumers to ex- 
change ether things. Our production in this way is 
taken by about 109 millions, Russians, Poles, Germans, 
and others, in thread, and by about 150 millions, of the 
inhabitants of the two Americas, Asia, &c. besides our 
home use, and that of our colonies in every quarter. 
Some calculations have been made, by which it appears 
that the improved power of machinery in Great Britain 
alone, has in the last 40 years increased to such a point, 
that it now executes or produces as much of formed 
fashioned material as could have been done formerly by 
mere manual labour of 350 millions of adult labourers 
in the preparation of wool, cotton, silk, lace, iron, cop- 
per, lead, wood, and other raw materials. —Stockport 
Advertiser. 





THE LARK. 

As a gentleman was travelling on horseback, a short 
time since, in the west of Norfolk, a lark dropped on 
the pummel of the saddle, and spreading its wings in a 
submissive manner, cowered close to him; he stopped 
his horse, and sat for some time in astonishment, look- 
ing at the bird, which he supposed to.be wounded ;_ but 
endeavouring to take it, it crept round him and placed 
itsclf behind; turning himself on the saddle to observe 
it, it dropped between the legs of the horse and remained 
dates: s <a then struck him that the poor thing was 
pursued, and as the last resource, hazarded its safety 
with him, when looking up a hawk was hovering direct- 
ly over them; the poor bird again mounted the saddle, 
under the eye of its protector, and the disappointed hawk 
shifting his station, the little fugitive watching his op- 
portunity, darted over the hedge, and was hid in an in- 
stant, 


Men and Manners. 


THE INCONVENIENCES OF CLEANLINESS. 
ae 
The following whimsical article, which is copied from 
the American papers, will have the charm of originality 
with the English reader. 








WHITE-WASHING AND CLEANING HOUSES. 


In the works of Francis Hopkinson, of Philadelphia, 
there is a letter written by that gentleman to his friend 
in England, giving him an account of the custom which 
siveviila in the cities of America on the subject of white- 
wasbing and overhauling houses in the month of May, 
from which we extract the following : 

‘+ When a young couple are about to enter on the 
matrimonial state, a never-failing article in the marriage 
treaty is, that the lady shall have and enjoy the free and 
unmolested exercise of the rights of white-washing, with 
all its ceremonials, privileges, and appurtenances. You 
will wonder what this privilege of white-washing is. I 
will endeavour to give you an idea of the ceremony, as 
I have seen it performed. 

‘«* There is no seasen of the year in which the lady may 
not, if she pleases, claim her privilege; but the latter 
end of May is generally fixed upon for the purpose. 
The attentive husband may judge, by certain prognos- 
tics, when the storm is nigh at hand. If the lady grows 
uncommonly fretful, finds fault with the servants, is 
discontented with the children, and complains much of 
the nastiness of every thing about her; these are symp- 
toms which ought not to be neglected, yet they some- 
times go off without any further effect. But if, when 
the husband rises in the morning, he should observe in 
the vard a wheelbarrow with a quantity of Jime in it, or 
should see certain buckets filled with a solution of lime 
and water, there is no time for hesitation. He imme- 
diately locks up the apartment or closet where his papers 
and private property are kept, and putting the key in 
his pocket, betakes himself to fight. A husband, hew- 
ever beloved, becomes a perfect nuisance during this 
season of female rage. His authority is superseded, his 
commission suspended, and the very scullion who cleans 
the brasses in the kitchen becomes of more importance 
than he. He has nothing to do but to abdicate, for a 
time, and run from an evil which he can neither prevent 
nor mollify. 

** The husband gone, the ceremony begins. The walls 
are stripped of their furniture; paintings, prints, and 
looking-glasses, lie in huddled heaps about the floors; 
the curtains are torn from their testers, the beds cram- 
med into windows; chairs and tables, bedsteads and 
cradles crowd the yard; and the garden fence bends 
beneath the weight of carpets, blankets, cloth cloaks, 
old coats, under petticoats, and ragged breeches. Here 
may be seen the lumber of the kitchen, forming a dark 
and confused mass for the fore ground of the picture ; 
gridirons and frying pans, rusty shovels and broken 
tongs, joint stools, and the fractured remains of rush- 
bottomed chairs. There a closet has disgorged its 
bowels—riveted plates and dishes, halves of china bowls, 
cracked tumblers, broken wine glasses, phials of forgot- 
ten physic, papers of unknown powders, seeds and dried 
herbs, tops of teapots, and stoppers of departed decan- 
ters—from the rag hole in the garret, to the rat hole in 
the cellar, no place escapes unrummaged. It would 
seem as if the day of general doom was come, and the 
utensils of the house were dragged forth to judgment. 

‘* This ceremony completed, and the house thoroughly 
evacuated, the next operation is to smear the walls and 
ceilings with brushes, dipped in a solution of lime 
called white-wash, to pour buckets of water over ever 
floor, and scratch all the partitions and wainscoats wit 
hard brushes, charged with soft soap and stone-cutter’s 


nd. 
‘* The windows by no means escape the general de- 
luge. A servant scrambles out upon the pent-house, at 
the risk of her neck, and with a mug in her hand, and 
a bucket within reach, dashes innumerable gailons of 
water against the glass panes, to the great annoyance of 
the passengers in the street. 

‘© These smearings and scratchings, these washings 
and dashings, being duly performed, the next ceremo- 
nial is to cleanse and replace the distracted furniture. 
You may have seen a house-raising, or a ship-launch— 
recollect, if you can, the hurry, bustle, confusion, and 
noise of such a scene, and you will have some idea of 
this cleansing match. The misfortune is, that the sole 





object is to make things clean. It matters not how 


many useful, ornamental, or valuable articles suff er 
mutilation or death under the operation. A mahoga®y 
chair and a carved frame undergo the same discipline— 
they are to be made clean at all events; but their pre- 
servation is not worthy of attention. For instance, a 
fine large engraving is laid flat upon the floor; a num- 
ber of smaller prints are piled upon it, until the super- 
incumbent weight cracks the lower glass—but this 1s of 
no importance. A valuable picture is placed leaning 
against the sharp corner of a table; others are made to 
lean against that, till the pressure of the whole forces 
the corner of the table through the canvas of the first. 
The frame and glass of a fine print are to be cleaned ; 
the spirit and oil used on this occasion are suffered to 
leak through and deface the engraving—no matter! If 
the glass is clean and the frame shines, it is sufficient— 
the rest is not worthy of consideration. An able arith- 
metician has made a calculation, founded on long ex- 
perience, and proved that the losses and destruction in- 
cident to two white-washings, are equal to one removal ; 
and three removals equal to one fire. 

‘* This cleansing frolic over, matters begin to resume 
their pristine appearance: the storm abates, and all 
would be well again; but it is impossible that so great 
a convulsion in so small a community, should pass over 
without producing some consequences. For two or 
three weeks after the operation, the family are usually 
afflicted with sore eyes, sore throats, or severe colds, 
a a by exhalations from wet floors and damp 
walls.” 








Correspondence. 
BAGSHAW'S CAVE. 


_e 


TO THE EDITOR. 








S1r,—In a recent visit to Derbyshire, I entered one 
of nature’s subterraneous passages, called Bagshaw’s 
Cave, at Bradwell, two miles from Castleton, and nine 
from Buxton. This Cave was discovered a few years 
ago, in sinking for a mine of lead, and as it is but little 
known, I thought a short account of it might prove in- 
teresting to such of the readers of your useful miscellany, 
as feet pleasure in the discovery of the wonders of their 
own country. I understand the guide will shortly pub- 
lish a pamphlet on this subject, which will form an use- 
ful appendix to the description of the caves at the Peak 
and Speedwell, near Castleton. 

On my arrival at Bagshaw’s Cave, accompanied by 
two friends and the guide, we took off our coats, and 
put on flannel jackets (provided by the guide) and 
wrapped our heads with handkerchiefs (a cap would 
here be useful) to. prevent being wet by the liquid which 
oozes through the top of the cave, and forms the crys- 
tals ; thus equipped ; and each carrying a lighted candle, 
we descended 126 steps, and, proceeding through a long 
lane of crystalizations, passed the Dungeon Cave, and 
arrived at, Paradise Grotto; about thirty yards further 
is the intermitting spring, where we ascended into a 
kind of gallery, tothe left,of which the crystals have 
formed an arrangment of regular and most beautiful 
columns, resembling the productions of a skilful mason, 
here we entered Calypso’s Cave, which is grand and 
grotesque in the highest degree. It is a close resem- 
blance of winter, with its scenery of hoar frost, ice, 
icicles, &c. On our return, we entered the.Dungeon 
Cave on our right; this is a most dismal and frightful 
place, and forms a great contrast to the. beauty of Ca- 
lypso’s Cave. The descent down the Dungeon is rather 
slippery and dangerous. We found at the bottom, fine 
‘clear water, which was pleasant to the taste., 
| This extensive and beautiful cavern, perhaps, exceeds 
any thing of the kind yet discovered, for the amazing 
| quantity and exquisite beauty of its various crystal pro- 
| ductions, incrustations, &c. At Calypso’s Cave it bes, 
| comes narrow and impassible ; but, as far as it has been 


explored, it is 2,800 feet in length. Some parts of the 
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bottom are rather wet and dirty, yet a number of ladies 
have visited this extraordinary and wonderful. place, 
and the admirers of nature’s works, will, no doubt, be 
highly gratified by a sight of this phenomenon, of which 
the most laboured description can but convey a faint 
idea. One of our party blew a trumpet, but there was 
littleor noecho. In returning, we met a strong current 
of air, and the guide told us that it had, of late, much 
increased. Yours, 


July 10, 1822. A PEDESTRIAN. 





TO THE EDITOR. 
—_—. 


S1z,—On reading the Kaleidoscope of last Monday, 
I was rather struck with the severity of your remarks 
upon the liberal and spirited letter of Un Oiseau de 
Passage. Viewing the subject in the most disinterested 
manner, and feeling the greatest antipathy to look upon 
the dark side of human affairs, I cannot refrain from 
sympathising with your correspondent, and concurring 
in his opinions as to the deterioration of female society 
in Britain. 

Your correspondent has most ably brought forward 
his arguments, against placing so dangerous a weapon 
as the bow in the possession of that sex, already, alas! 
too dangerous in its charms; but*he has left several 
objections of considerable importance totally unnoticed, 
which, it is my intention, as his second in the conflict, 
to place before your readers. 

It may be urged, by the advocates of archery, that 
this horrible amusement is pursued by ladies under such 
restrictions as to render it infinitely less Mborious than 
the exercise of a five-foot fan, as practised by our 
grandmothers; and to this futile and ridiculous excuse 
may be added a number of others equally so, such as 
the health acquired by it, its fashion, elegance, &c. 
Admitting the first argument, that the exercise is not 
laborious, who knows how long this happy state of 
affairs may last? It is a small advance from the use 
of a bow of twenty-five pounds to one of thirty.* The 
first step being taken, the second becomes a matter of 
course; and the strength of arm, acquired by these 
changes, will, in a short time, enable our ladies to 
draw bows of ig very little inferior to those used by 
the merry outlaws of Sherwood forest.—From the use 
of the bow to that of the es is a natural and 
easy gradation ; and the latter weapon once assumed, 
the abolition of the customary female habiliments, and 
the assumption of doublets and hose, becomes inevit- 
able; and thus, instead of ladies to diffuse peace and 
harmony by the influence of their charms, we shall 
have a band of lawless and fearless amazons, scouring 
the country over hedge and ditch, to the great annoy- 
ance of the peaceful inhabitants. But this point once 
reached, are we to imagine the fair sex so destitute of 
ambition as to stop here? Will not their power rather 
be turned against the gentlemen, who, like our mi- 
gratory friend, are considering the matter, reclining 
on their sofas in luxurious ease? It is much to be 
feared, nay, it is certain, that such will be the case. 
The unfortunate lords of creation will be considered 
as useless nuisances, and either turned out upon the 
world, or cruelly put to death.—Do not the tears of 
every one, possessed of the smallest portion of sensibility, 
flow largely at this horrid narration? Is no alternative 
then Jeft for us? None, but toarm and prevent the crisis. 
The Bird of Passage will shake his ‘* grey goose wing,” 
and aid us in the fight. Fierce will be the struggle; 
but if we fall, it will be some consolation to know, that 
we die like men, defending our birthright, and that 
eur names will go down to future ages with those of 
Tell and of Hofer.—With all due apologies for my 
warmth, I remain yours, &c. ROBIN HOOD. 

Cheetham-hill, July 9. 





* Some of our readers might think that Robin is “‘draw- 
img the long bow” himself; but they should recollect, that 
he is not here speaking of the weight of the bow itself, but 
of the number of pounds requisite to draw the arrow to the 
head. Edit. Kai. 





TOWING OUT VESSELS BY STEAM. 
= 


TO THE.EDITOR. 


—— 


S1r,—The. editor of the Liverpool Courier says, in 
his paper of to-day, ‘* On Monday last, the packet- 
ship Meteor, Captain Cobb, for New York, and the 
packet-ship Lancaster, Captain Dixey, for Philadel- 

hia, were towed out by a steam-packet attached to 

th sides of each vessel,” &c. ** This mode of taking 
out yessels has now become very frequent, and proves 
the great utility of steam-boats in conveying ships out 
of a port, &c.”"—Either the true meaning of this official 
notification to the public is not so very intelligible as the 
kindly editor intended it should be, or I must beg to 
differ. with him on two of the most prominent points of 
his information. First, that the mode of towing ships 
out of this port, by means of a steam-packet attached to 
both sides of cach vessel is not at all becoming frequent, 
for this is the first instance of which J have heard where 
more than one steam-packet was required for each vessel, 
on such occasions. And secondly,—That the utility of 
the means is so very great as not to be (in the cases of 
many vessels leaving this port under such circumstances) 
fully counterbalanced by the expense which must be in- 
curred for the necessary services of two steam-packets 
for one vessel, as I have been told that from £15 to £20 
is commonly demanded for the occasional service of one 
steam-packet only.—If I am wrong in what I have ad- 
vanced, I shall, with great pleasure, concede to the bet- 
ter experience and information which may be possessed 
by others on this subject.—Yours, &c. : 








PRESTON GUILD. 


—_ 


TO THE EDITOR. 





Srr,—Can any other information be given respecting 
Guilds. If any of your correspondents can give any 
more than what has already been given, it would be 
very acceptable. An inquiry was instituted in the Pres- 
ton Chronicle about three weeks ago, as to the Preston 
Guild Merchant. It was not answered. But as soon 
as your Kaleidoscope appeared with an account of the 
Guild of 1802, oak explaining the origin of Guilds, the 
writer of the inquiry called at my shop and thanked 
me.—Yours, PRESTONIENSIS. 
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Mr. WEBBE begs toacquaint hisFriends in Liverpool, that 
he proposes, during his short stay in the town, to devotea 
portion of his time to giving Instructions upon the Piano 
Forte. Letters to be left at the Music Shops, or at the 
Mercury-office. 

SACRED MUSIC. 

A NEW MASS, by S. A. Webbe (performed on the first 
Sunday of each month at the Spanish Chapel, Manchester- 
square, and occasionally at the Portuguese Chapel, South- 
street) will be published, together with a Sanctus, &c. (per- 
formed at St. Paul’s Cathedral) as soon as the subscription 
will cover the expense. An Organ (or Piano Forte) Accom- 
paniment will beadded. Subscribing price, 8s.; subsequent 
ditto, 10s.6d. Subscriptions received by the Publishers, 
Messrs. Birchall and Co. Bond-street; at the principal Music 
Shops; and by the Author, at his house, 48, Woburn-place, 
Russell-square, where may be had, 

WEBBE’S IMPROVED PSALMODY, Fourth Edition, for 
Churches, Chapels, and Families: —-LORD’S PRAYER, Solo. 
—*LAUDATE PUERI,” favourite Quartet, performed at 
the Oratorios at the above Chapels, &e.—"* HOLY ! HOLY! 
HOLY !” Anthem; Words by William Roscoe, Esq.; &c. 

(One concern.) 





PRIVATE TUITION. 

Mr. W. JEVONS begs leave to inform Friends and the 
Public, that he continues to his attend Pupils, either singly 
or in classes, and to give instruction in the Greek and 
Latin Languages, the elements of Mathematics and Astro- 
nomy, History, Geography, the Principles of Composition, 
the Belles Lettres, the Philosophy of the Human Mind, and 
Moral Philosophy. His course of instruction is more parti- 
cularly designed tocarry on the improvement of the Young, 
after their removal from School, by introducing them to an 
acquaintance with some of the higher branches of Science 
and Literature.—For terms and particulars apply at the 
Printers’, or at No. 7, Alfred-street. 





So Correspondents. 


LITERARY CAPTIVES.—We have frequently apprised 
our readers that we keep a port-fohto of reserve, in 
which are deposited a variety of communications, 
which, although they have been repeatedly passed 
over, are not to be regarded as rejected articles. The 
reasons for their postponement, and of the preference 
given to other communications, are so many, and 
so uninteresting to the public, that we shall not 
rocevianlate them. Itisdue, however, to our corres- 
pondents to say, that the want of merit is not always, 

Nor, indeed, generally, the primary cause of the com- 

mittal of their favours to the port-folio of reserve. 

In any cases the manuscript is to be blamed; in 

others the length of the article is its only objection. 

We have just commenced a fresh rummage, prepara- 

tory to ajail-delivery ; and several prisoners are on the 

eve of being liberated: but we shall forbear to give 
their names at present. 








ARCHERY.—The letter of Rosin Hoop, on this sub- 
ject will be found in our present publication; and 
that of ARCHERIANNA shall have a place in our next. 





BarM.—We wish to exchange a word with the writer, 
previously to the insertion of his valuable recipe for 
making barm. 


The anecdote of F. is acceptable. 


ALFRED is informed that we never had any connexion 
with, or control over, the work after which he inquires, 
and of which he speaks so favourably. We under- 
stand that its former editor has no intention at present 
to recommence his labours. Not having seen another 
work to which our correspondent alludes, we have no 
means of ascertaining the justice of his censure, of 
which, however, we entertain very little doubt. At 
the same time, we feel so utterly indifferent on the 
subject, that if a moment’s glance at one of its pages 
would remove our doubts, we should regard even that 
as so much time thrown away. 


An ASTRONOMER would oblige us by re-commencing 
his proposed series, if it be possible without the aid of 
Greek or foreign characters. 


The Memoir of W1r1L1AM TaLBoT, which presented 
itself unexpectedly, has interfered for this week with 
some of our preconcerted arrangements. 

















LEANDER is a HERO, ashe has fully evinced by the 
fortitude with which he endures advice, which some 
of our correspondents regard as synonimous with re- 
proof, if not insult. 





A CALEDONTAN shall hear from us next week. 





The extract from the Chronicle of the little village of 
Quertaquitch shall be the subject of a second reading. 
Our present impression is, that it is too obscure—too 
long winded for the taste of English readers. 





A SusscriBeER has put us to a temporary non plus by 
his question about the duel. 





NATURAL HisTory.—The acceptable communication 
of ZooLoetst, on the subject of the unicorn, shall 
be given next week. This department of our jour- 
nal is one in which we should copiously indulge, did 
not the multiplicity of objects which claim our edi- 
torial attention, sometimes interfere to prevent our 
following the bent of our own taste. 





BorLTon Spa next week. 


We shall insert the note of *** next week; in the mean 
time we wish to see a specimen in legible characters. 
Candour compels us to say, that we cannot place 
much reliance upon the care and perseverance of this 
correspondent. 








Letters or parcels not received unless free of charge. 
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